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attendait Hector et messire Gauvain. DeV 
arm^s a leur tour, ils sont life et conduits 
dans une grande ge61e oil ils eurent tout le 
temps de maudire la messagfire de la perfide 
magicienne. 

As Folderico is carrying her away by a long 
detour through a dark valley to escape Or- 
dauro, the three giants appear, kill the husband, 
and in this state she is rescued by the knights 
Orlando and Brandimarte in the manner al- 
ready seen. 

The three cantos containing the Leodilla 
episode represent in miniature the whole work. 
A romantic episode is introduced, then inter- 
rupted to give place to a description of the 
battle between Rinaldo and the champions of 
the traitor Truffaldino — quite in the style of 
those battles which the vassals of Charlemagne 
were in the habit of fighting. The story is 
then resumed, blended together out of Classi- 
cal and popular elements, and ends with the 
introduction of new adventures — Brandimarte's 
pursuit of the stag. He disappears and the 
canto comes to an end. 

Colbert Searles. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



GOLDSMITH AND THE NOTIONS 

Grille AND Wandrer IN WERTHERS 

LEIDEN. II. 

It may still further be shown that actual 
thoughts and feelings of the sentimental young 
author in regard to Lotte Buff found an echo 
both in his own and in Goldsmith's poem. 
After Charlotte's wedding, he wrote in May, 
1773. to Kestner that a poem of his would ap- 
pear in the (Gottinger) Musenalmanach, which 
no one should better understand than Kestner 
and his young wife; that it bore the title, Der 
Wandrer, and began : "Gott segnedich hinge 
Frau." On Sept. 15th of the same year, he 
mentioned in another letter to Kestner the 
page of the almanac where the latter would 
find the poem, adding: "er binde es Lotten 
ans Herz." He then remarks : "Du wirst 
unter der Allegorie Lotten mid mich, und was 
ich so hunderttausendnial bey ihr gefiihlt er- 
kennen." The Wandrerof the allegory is, ac- 
cordingly, Goethe himself, and Lotte Kestner 
the young wife upon whom he invokes a bless- 
ing. Before becoming enamored of Lotte, he 
had, moreover, sent a copy of the poem to 



Herder's sweetheart, Caroline Flachsland.who 
was greatly delighted with it. It may be safely 
assumed that the sight of these happy young 
couples kindled in his heart a desire to follow 
their example. This was at that time the wish 
of his parents. That he was himself disposed 
to wed is proved by his engagement to Lili in 
1775, the year after the publication of Werther. 
Let us now compare the two poems, and we 
shall easily recognize the thoughts and feelings 
that animated the young poet at that time. 
The sight of a young peasant wife and her 
cottage built amid the ruins of an ancient 
Roman temple of Venus, awakens in the heart 
of Goethe's wandering stranger the longing 
that he, on his return home, might also be 
welcomed in his cottage by such a wife : — 

Und kehr' ich dann am Abend heim 

Zur Hiitte, vergttldet 

Vom letzten Sonnenstral, 

Lass mich empfangen solch cin Weib 

Den Knaben auf dem Arm ! 

In his wanderings in foreign parts, Goldsmith's 
Traveller finds very similar scenes of simple, 
domestic happiness. In Italy, his attention is 
arrested by a peasant's cot amid the ruins of 
the palaces of the Roman emperors : — 

As in those domes, where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time and tottering in decay, 
There in the ruin heedless of the dead. 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed : 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

In Switzerland, his heart is gladdened on be- 
holding its contented peasant life : — 

At night returning, every labour sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Like Goethe's Wandrer, the Traveller returns 
home with the conviction that in every land 
man's true happiness does not depend upon 
laws and rulers, but is to be found in the quiet 
joys of family life : — 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind :S 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

5 "Ach so gewiss ist's, dass unser Herz allein sein Gllick 
macht," Werther exclaims (WA., p. 62;. 
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Our own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

To show how exactly the young Goethe's 
social and political standpoint coincided with 
that of Goldsmith, I will add the following 
quotation from a review written by him in 1772 
(DjG., vol. 2, p. 429):— 

"Wenn wir einen Platz in der Welt finden, da 
mit unsern Besitztiimern zu ruhen, ein Feld uns 
zu nahren, ein Haus uns zu decken, haben wir 
da nicht Vaterland ? Und haben das nicht tau- 
send und tausende in jedem Staat? und leben 
sie nicht in dieser Beschrankung gliicklich?" 

The frequent use of contrast is perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of Goldsmith's 
technique. The rhetorical device is employed 
again and again in all three of his chief pro- 
ductions : in the Traveller, the Deserted Vil- 
lage and the Vicar of Wakefield. In all three, 
the contrast between the restless, discontented 
life of the wanderer and the contentment and 
domestic felicity of the cottager, plays an im- 
portant part. 

Let us now turn again to Werther. In the 
first book (Am 21. Junius), we read the following 
meditation upon the two contrasting tendencies 
in human life : — 

"Lieber Wilhelm.ich habe allerlei nachgedacht 
iiber die Begier im Menschen sich auszubreiten, 
neue Entdeckungen zu machen, hernmzu- 
schweifen ; und dann wieder fiber den innern 
Trieb, sich der Einschrankung willig zu erge- 
ben, in dem Gleise der Gewohnheit so hinzu- 
fahren, und sich weder um Rechts noch urn 
Links zu bekuniniern'' (WA., p. 38). 
But his reflection is not based on the observa- 
tion of others alone ; it is the result of his own 
experience. He is himself a Wandrer: — 
"Wie oft habe ich das Jagdhaus, das nun alle 
meine Wunsche einschiiesst, auf meinen wei- 
ten Wanderungen, bald vom Berge, bald von 
der Ebene fiber den Fluss gesehen" (WA., p. 
38). 

Again, in the second book (Am 9. Mai), looking 
back upon his life, the returning wanderer tells 
us : — 

"Damals sehnte ich mich in glucklicher Un- 
wissenheit hinaus in die unbekannte Welt, wo 
ich fur mein Herz so viele Nahrung, so vielen 
Geuuss hoffte, meinen strebenden, sehnenden 
Busen auszufullen und zu befriedigen" (WA., 
p. 108). 

Like Goldsmith's Traveller and Goethe's 
Wandrer, like Burchell in the Vicar of Wake- 
field and the youthful Goethe himself in Sesen- 



heim, Werther's heart is touched on beholding 
the simple, domestic joys of the humble cot- 
tager, whom he discovers on his Wanderungen. 
Of the schoolmaster's daughter in his favorite 
village, the rambling hero writes : — 
"Ich sage dir, mein Schatz, wenn meine Sinne 
gar nicht mehrhalten wollen, so lindertall den 
Tumult der Anblick eines solchen Geschopfs, 
das in glttcklicher Gelassenheit den engen 
Kreis seines Daseins hingeht, von einem Tage 
zumandern sich durchhilft, die Blatter abfallen 
sieht, und nichts dabei denkt, als dass der 
Winter kommt" (WA., p. 20). 
Why so ? For the reason that he himself some- 
times feels the desire to relinquish his roving 
life and "sich der Einschrankung willig zu er- 
geben." The proof of this is found in a letter 
of the second book (Am 20. Januar). Werther 
leaves the town, the "traurige Nest," and re- 
news once more his wanderings. He takes 
refuge from a heavy storm ina "geringe Bauem- 
herberge"; and here he writes to Lotte: — 
"undjetzt in dieser Hfitte, in dieser Einsam- 
keit, 111 dieser Einschrankung, da Schnee und 
Schlossen wider mein Fensterchen wiithen, 
hier waren Sie mein erster Gedanke. Wie ich 
hereintrat, uberfiel mich Hire Gestalt, Ihr An- 
denken, Lotte! soheilig.so warm! GuterGott! 
Der erste gliickliche Augenblick wieder" 
(WA., p. 96). 

Why do Hiitte and Einschrankung remind him 
at once of Lotte ? Because of his longing to 
call Lotte his own and to share a cot with her. 
Yet Werther's soul, like that of Goldsmith's 
Traveller, is darkened by pessimistic thoughts 
of the vanity of all things earthly. Compare 
the following three quotations. With regard to 
the literature of England as the external oc- 
casion of the "Lebensiiberdruss" prevalent 
among the young men of Germany in the Wer- 
ther period, Goethe writes in DW. (WA., I., vol. 
28, p. 213) :— 

"und wohin kann der Ernst weiter ffihren, als 
zur Betrachtung der Verganglichkeit und des 
Unwerths aller irdischen Dinge." 
Of the melancholy works in question Goethe 
mentions especially Goldsmith's Traveller, in 
in which stand these lines : — 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care; 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the vieiv: 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as J follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
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In a letter (Am 21. Junius) already cited, which 
contains several other reminiscences of the 
Traveller, we read : — 

"O es ist mit der Feme wie mit der Zukunft !. 
Ein grosses dammerndes Ganzes ruht vor un- 
serer Seele, unsere Empfindung verschwimmt 
darin wie unser Auge, und wir sehnen wis, 
ach ! unser ganzes Wesen hinzugeben, uns mit 
aller Wonne eines einzigen, grossen, herrlichen 
Gefiihls ausfiillen zu lassen. — Und ach ! wenn 
wir hinzueilen, wenn das Dort nun Hier wird, 
ist alles vor wie nach, und wir stehen in un- 
serer Armuth, in uuserer Eingeschranktheit 
und unsere Seele lechzt nach entschlupftem 
Labsale" (WA., p. 39). 

Traveller, wanderer, pilgrim, vagabond are 
Goldsmith's terms for the same general con- 
ception, whose prototype was himself. His 
wanderer George in the Vicar (Chap. 20) en- 
titles the narrative of his travels : "The His- 
tory of a Philosophic Vagabond, pursuing 
Novelty, but losing Contentment.''^ Werther's 
terms are Wandrer, Umherschweifender, Her- 
umlaufender, in der Irre Herumziehender, 
Waller, Pilger, Pilgrim, Vagabund. The 
letter of June 21 contains the following medita- 
tion — clearly a reminiscence of the Traveller — 
upon the wanderer returning to his cot : — 
"So sehnt sich der unruhigste Vagabund zu- 
letzt wieder nach seinem Vaterlande, und fin- 
det in seiner Hiitte, an der Brust seiner Gattin, 
in dem Kreise seiner Kinder, in den Geschaften 
zu ihrer Erhaltung die Wonne, die er in der 
weiten Welt vergebens suchte" (VVA., p. 39). 
And Werther himself is a returning wanderer. 
Like the dejected wayfarer of the Traveller, 
above all of the Deserted Village, he revisits 
as a lone and melancholy pilgrim the scenes of 
his boyhood. He writes (cf. above, p. 11) : — 

"Ich habe die Wallfahrt nach meiner Heimat 
mit aller Andacht eines Pilgrims vollendet, 

Damals sehute ich tnich hinaus in die 

unbekaiinte Welt Jetzt komme ich zu- 

riick aus der weiten Welt' (VVA., p. 108). 

The letter just quoted (Am 9. Mai) is, as I 
have said above, replete with reminiscences of 
Goldsmith, especially of the Deserted Village. 
Another passage in Goethe's own account of 
the part played by English literature in pro- 
ducing the gloomy spirit of those times of 
which Werther is an embodiment, runs : — 

6 A lack of contentment was also a fault of the -wanderer 
Werther, who in the first letter of the second book exclaims : 
"Guter Gott, der du mir das alles schenktest, wamm hieltest 
du nicht die UMlfte zuruck. und gabst mir Selbstvertratien 
und Geniigsamkeit." 



"und selbst der heitere Goldsmith verliert sich 
in elegische Empfindungen, wenn unsseinZ?^- 
serted Village ein verlorenes Paradies, das 
sein Traveller auf der ganzen Erde wieder- 
sucht, so lieblich als traurig darstellt." 
According to this, elegiac thoughts and feel- 
ings that are to be referred to Goldsmith's 
pathetic poem, should be sought in our novel; 
and, in fact, several such are found in the letter 
of May 9. 

In the first place, the general conception is 
in both cases the same — that of the wanderer 
returning from the wide word, sorrowful and 
dejected, to his birthplace. This is proved by 
the opening lines of the letter as just quoted. 

Secondly, the wanderer returns in both cases, 
not to the domestic joys of which he dreamed, 
but with many disappointed hopes : "O mein 
Freund! mit wie viel fehlgeschlagenen Hoff- 
nungen, mit wie viel zerst'drten Planen I " In 
the Deserted Village we read : — 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
/ still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

Thirdly, the reawakened remembrance of 
the past kindles in the hearts of both an emo- 
tion of tender melancholy : — 
"An der grossen Linde, dieeine Viertelstunde 
vor der Stadt nach L . . .zu steht, Hess ich hal- 
teu, stieg aus und hiess den Postilion fortfah- 
ren, um zu Fusse jede Erinnerung ganz und 
lebhaft, nach meinem Herzen zu fasten." 
Compare this with the following lines : — 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast ', and turns the past to pain. 

Fourthly, characteristic objects singled out 
by Werther in fond remembrance are the same 
as such found in the Deserted Village. These 
are: — 

The Tree. For Werther, see the passage 
quoted above. So the Deserted Village :— 

How often have I blessed the coining day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

The School. Werther:— 
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"Im Hingehen bemerkte ich, dass rf/<? Schul- 
stube, wo ein ehrliches altes Weib unsere Kind- 
heit zusammengepfercht hatte, in einen Kram- 
laden verwandelt war. Ich erinnerte mich der 
Unruhe, der Thranen, der Dumpfheit des 
Shines, der Herzensangst, die ich in dem Loche 
ausgestanden hatte." 
Deserted Village: — 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village waster taught his little school: 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
1 knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 



The Cottage. The article is here used in 
the generic sense. The cottage is, as well as 
the tree and the school, a typical feature of the 
two birthplaces, both which are scenes of rural 
simplicity. Werther : 

"Ich kam derStadtnaher; alle die alien Gar- 
tenhduschen wurden von tnir gegriisst, die 
neuen waren mir zuwider, so auch alle Veran- 
derungen, die man sonst vorgenommen hatte." 

Goldsmith's returning wanderer refers in 
general to "the sheltered cot," and describes 
in particular that of the village preacher : — 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher' s modest mansion rose. 

Fifthly, Werther's narrative of his visit to the 
home of his early years closes with an earnest 
remark concerning the Vergdnglichkeit and 
the Unmerth des Lebens, which is in part a 
verbal rendering of two oft-quoted lines of 
Goldsmith. The hero's words are: "Der 
Mensch braucht nur wenige Erdschollen, uni 
drauf zu geniessen, weniger, um drunter zu 
ruhen." Compare herewith : — 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

The stanza is from the ballad now known as 
the Hermit, formerly styled Edwin and An- 
gelina, upon which Goethe based his Erwin 
mid Elmire, published in 1775 in Jacobi's Iris 
— a proof that the ballad must at that time 
have been familiar to him. In the translation 
of the Deserted Village, he vied with his friend 
Gotter in Wetzlar in 1772, but was dissatisfied 
with his effort because of the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of preserving the zarte Be- 
deutsamkeit of the original. Werther's letter 



of May 9, even unsupported by the testimony 
of DW., is in itself sufficient proof that Herder's 
young pupil was touched by the sweet melan- 
choly of Goldsmith. In this letter Werther 
describes himself as a Waller to his earthly 
Heimat. In the next (Am 25. Mai), he tells of 
his Grille of going, like Goldsmith's wanderer 
George, into the army. In the one following 
this (Am 11. Julius), he writes of his intention 
"wieder in der Irre herumzuziehen." Then 
comes that of July 16, in which he exclaims : 
"Ja wohl bin ich ein Wandrer, ein Waller 
auf der Erde!" Here is no Abgerissenheit, 
but a perfectly logical sequence. The hero re- 
gards himself not only as a pilgrim to his 
heavenly home, but also as such when re- 
turning to his home on earth ; and, in the 
latter case, the tender pathos of his story is 
due not a little to the influence of the kind- 
hearted, though unfortunate and impecunious, 
Irish poet, Oliver Goldsmith. 

Robert Ferguson. 

Aew York. 



OLD ENGLISH NOTES. 
1. Beowulf 1408 ff. 
The passage in Beowulf descriptive of the 
abode of Grendel's mother, though much more 
elaborated, suggests a couple of lines in Seneca 
(Here. Fur. 762-3) : 

Ferale tardis imminet saxum vadis, 
Stupent ubi undas, segne torpescit fretum, 

which has thus been translated by Dr. Ella I. 
Harris : 

A savage cliff o'erhangs 
The stagnant shallows, where the waves move not. 
And where the lazy waters ever sleep. 

Virgil's description of his infernal river (A5n. 
6. 296-7) : 

Turbidus hie caeno vastaque voragine gurges, 
iEstuat atque omnem Cocyto eructat harenam. 

suggests the 'gedrefed' of Beow. 1417. With 
these Virgil lines Harper and Miller, ASneid, 
compare Shelley, Sensitive Plant 3. 70-73: 

Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum, 

Made the running rivulet thick and dumb. 

And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 

Dammed it up with roots knotted like water-snakes. 

There can, of course, be no connection; but 
Shelley's 'water-snakes' suggest the 'wyrm- 
cynnes fela' and 'sellice sSdracan' of Beow. 
1425-6. The whole context in Shelley should 
be compared ; here, however, there is no over- 
hanging cliff, as in Beowulf and Seneca. In 
the Odyssey (10. 515) 'there is a rock, and the 
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